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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 410, vol. lix.) 

Eighth Mo. 6th, 1835. Our Quarterly Meeting. 
Had the company of our aged friend John Letch- 
worth ; also Thomas and Mary Wistar. It was 
very strengthening to have the company of such 
dear friends. It will not be long ere the fathers 
and mothers will be removed: may the prepar- 
ing hand be laid upon others for the work. 
Think I never felt our testimonies dearer than 
this day. May the beauty of this world be stained 
in our view yet more and more. E. Robson 
spoke very sweetly to the young people, respect- 
ing what are termed “little things.” She de- 
sired we might be willing to take off and put on 
whatever was required of us, so that which was 
as a partition wall between us and our God might 
be removed. Until there is faithfulness in little 
things, there never can be an advancement in 
greater. J. Letchworth spoke to a state present, 
which was ready to exclaim, “ O my leanness! my 
leanness!” Freshly to his remembrance had been 
brought the faith of the poor lame man who was 
waiting to be healed of his infirmity. When 
Jesus inquired of him, if he would be made 
whole, his answer was “I have no man, when the 
water is troubled, to put me into the pool:” but 
what was the reply ; “ Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk.” He believed this language would be ad- 
dressed to some present who were waiting for, and 
looking unto their dear Master. 

I have remembered the remarks of a dear 
mother in Israel, long since removed to her ever- 
lasting home, viz: She “had often been led to 
view an assembly such as our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, collected under the solemn profession of bein g 
spiritual worshippers; sitting in outward silence 
before the Lord, and apparently waiting only 
_ Him. Oh, the awfulness wherewith I have 
often beheld these meetings, while my eye has 
affected my heart; and the language forcibly 
arisen, let us be as we appear; let us gather to the 
Source of unfailing hel ; fully believing that if 
all were properly engaged in feeling their wants, 
and the only way of having them supplied, the 
- united breathings would ascend as pure incense, 

and the lifting up of the heart be as an accept- 
able sacrifice.” 

Ninth Mo. 17th. Never more awakened to 
feel the necessity of true spiritual worship: may 
we “be as we appear!” We may deceive one 
another, but not that Being who sees us just as 
we are. 


Tenth Mo. 1st. E. C. ministered to a state 
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from which all good seemingly was excluded ; 
the heavens as brass, the earth as iron ; the wintry 
season continuing long. These seasons were noth- 
ing new to the followers of the Lord; he desired 
patience might be abode in, and their change 
would come. 

4th. First-day. Feel myself very much like 
one alone, my path seems so narrow. Nothing 
short of appearing as a fool in the eyes of the 
world, will do. 

Eleventh Mo. ist. One more week has been 
allotted me; during which sacrifices have been 
made. None knowest but Thou, O Heavenly 
Parent, how very costly the ointment has been! 
Can indeed say, I have washed thy feet with tears 
this day. Sweet peace has been dispensed. 

29th. Our Monthly Meeting held at Gwynedd. 
I can but fear that this precious privilege of as- 
sembling for Divine worship is not prized and 
profited by us as it ought to be. I was made 
sensible of my own shortcomings; and can often 
wonder, with dear S. Grubb, “ when better times 
will come to me.” Had the company of our 
friends Joseph and Rebecca Battey, who are 
now members of this Monthly Meeting, though 
residing at Friendsville, one hundred and sixty 
miles off R. has a precious little gift in the min- 
istry. She is, I believe, endeavoring to occupy 
with the talent committed to her. I can enter 
into feeling witi: the little.ones; according to their 
faithfulness will their reward be. Her commu- 
nications were short and instructive respecting 
fulfilling the first and second commandments. 
She also revived the account of Naaman, the 
Syrian; hoping we might be willing to receive 
the dear Master in the way of his coming, not 
looking for something greater. She feared the 
language of some present was, “ Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel?” E. C. had a short com- 
munication respecting the benefit resulting from 
trial and affliction. If rightly abode under, they 
tended to draw us nearer to God. When all 
things pass on smoothly, we are too apt to forget 
that here we have no continuing city. 

5th. Our Quarterly Meeting. We had the 
company of our friends David Cope and John 
Letchworth. D.C. was lengthy in communica- 
tion, quoting the Scripture, “Strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it. Because wide is 
the gate and broad the way which leadeth to de- 
struction, and many there be that go in thereat.” 
Enlarging instructively. Among other things 
said, “we might lead good moral lives, and con- 
duct our outward affairs with integrity, and yet 
be pursuing the broad way.” He showed the 
danger of making to ourselves idols; some make 
them of silver and gold, and some even of their 
persons. His concern for the young people was 
great ; persuading them to seek the Lord now in 
the morning of their days; to deny themselves, 
and take up the daily cross, and to part with 
all required; then would they be children of our 
Heavenly Father. What a comfort and conso- 
lation would it be to godly parents, to see their 
children walking in the Truth! such could give 
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them no greater joy. It would sweeten for them 
many bitter cups, and it would also sweeten many 
for the children. 

E. C. was greatly exercised for a state present, 
who had in days past been much favored, but 
that no longer experienced the tender visitations 
of Divine love, as in the morning of their day ; 
and were querying why it was thus with them. 
He desired such a one to remember, that He was 
a covenant-keeping God, and his part of the cove- 
nant would never be broken. He believed a re- 
newed visitation was gone forth; they were spared 
a little longer; but if no fruit appeared the sen- 
tence would go forth, “Cut it down.” It was a 
solemn communication. 

15th. A season of quietness. I am afresh en- 
couraged to enter into covenants, and strength 
craved to keep them. None know of my secret 
struggles. The language seemed to be, “un- 
bosom to no mortal.” 

17th. Our friend Hinchman Haines, from 
Evesham, had an appointed meeting. His visit 
has been acceptable. He arose with, “ He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
Querying, “ Where are the secret places of the 
Most High?’ “Was it not in the secret of the 
soul?” He believed there were those present 
who knew where it was to be found ; and in times 
of trial these did witness an abiding under the 
shadow of the Almighty. To these his language 
was very sweet. Though seasons of darkness 
may be permitted, His covenant was with them; 
their prayer would be had in remembrance. The 
youth were not forgotten; especially those who 
had been led to look a little into the beauty of 
holiness, and whose minds were covered at times 
with a precious feeling, which they could not tell 
whence it came or whither it went. He had 
been comforted with believing there were those 
present who were endeavoring to own their dear 
Master in their lives and conversation, dress and 
address. Said the peace these would feel for 
every act of obedience, would more than com- 
pensate for all passed through. To parents he 
was. excellent ; first to the rightly concerned, then 
to those who were comparable to “The daughter 
of my people,” who had “ become cruel like the 
ostrich of the wilderness.” 

Twelfth Mo. 2nd. Monthly Meeting. En- 
deavored to be found in my place; but was 
afresh given to feel what poor things we are of 
ourselves. E. C. ministered to the poor in spirit 
—those that were hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, and believed the promise to these 
would be realized: “They shall be filled.” R. 
Scotton was concerned to set before us the cir- 
cumstance of Judas betraying his Lord and Mas- 
ter. He had even been a follower of Him; but 
yielding to the enemy he could even do this. He 
said the subject had felt very awful to him since 
we had been sitting together; that we had the 
same unwearied enemy to contend with, who was 
ever busy : feared there were those present whom 
the love of the world would, if they were not 
careful, cause to do the same. We all, more or 
less, had our weaknesses to contend with, and.as 





we knew what they were, we ought to set a double 
watch on that part, and intercede for strength to 
overcome. He dwelt upon the danger of pur- 
suing lawful things in an unlawfnl manner; of 
the weakness that had overtaken us as a society ; 
and hoped we would all seriously inquire how 
far we were contributing thereto. 

5th. The forepart of our meeting this morn- 
ing, was to me a heavy season; but towards the 
close, my hard heart seemed broken, and made to 
overflow under a sense of tender mercy yet ex- 
tended. O may I be assisted rightly to hunger 
and thirst for that true bread, which cometh down 
out of Heaven. 

12th. On taking my seat in meeting this morn- 
ing, there seemed a sweet covering over the mind; 
but for want of dwelling close with it, I was left 
to feel, “ how frail I am.” 

19th. Afresh given to feel the privilege of 
silent waiting. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Notes of a Southern Trip. 
(Concluded from page 411, vol lix.) 

Eastern Quarterly Meeting in North Carolina 
is composed of two Monthly Meetings—Rich 
Square, which is located to the west of the 
Chowan River, mainly in Northampton County, 
and Piney Woods, to the east of that river, the 
most of whose members live in Perquimons 
County. The two settlements are about 50 miles 
_ In Rich Square Monthly Meeting, some 
of the more influential members early saw the 


inconsistency with our principles of the revival 
meetings and other proceedings of the “ fast 
friends” who came among them; and through 
their faithfulness in opposing them, these de- 
partures from our ancient ways never obtained 
much foothold in that Monthly Meeting. 


Iu Piney Woods Monthly Meeting more liberty 
was allowed to the operations and teachings of 
the modern school of so-called evangelists; and 
for some time there seemed little obstruction to 
the introduction of all those novelties which have 
greatly changed the character of our meetings in 
some parts of the country. Owing to the death 
and removal of some of the most prominent ad- 
vocates of the new departure ; and probably also 
to the fact that the eyes of others had become 
opened to see that the measures that had been 
pursued were not in harmony with the doctrines 
of Friends; there has been a decided change in 
that meeting on this subject. The testimony we 
received as to the effect which the “ revival” 
meetings had had among them, corresponded 
closely with that we had previously received when 
in Indiana. One of the leading elders of the 
meeting informed us, that they had been followed 
by coldness and indifference as to religion: the 
interest of the young people in their meetings had 
been much disegel, most of the new converts 
had left them, and their week-day meetings were 
now not more than one-half of the size they were 
before those sensational movements were intro- 
duced. 

The conversations we had with other Friends, 
elicited nothing contrary to these statements; but 
I believe tended to confirm their substantial ac- 
curacy. Indeed, the memoranda I preserved of 
some of the teachings delivered by hoes we met 
with in the course of our journey, quite prepares 
me to believe that such would be the result of a 
superficial ministry. Thus, on one occasion we 
were told, that it was the work of the enemy to 
cause us to doubt that we were the children of 
God; and that if we had once had a belief that 
we were admitted into a filial relationship with 
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God, we must hold fast to that belief so as to be 
always ready for work in the Church. And this 
was without reference to the danger of losing a 
good condition through unwatchfulness, and so 
becoming unfitted for the Lord’s service; or to 
the need of passing through those baptisms which 
the experience of Christians has shown to be a 
needful preparation for their own growth in 
grace, and for the carrying on of the Lord’s 
work. 

The ministry of the early members of the So- 
ciety of Friends was remarkable for its plain, 
practical character. They spoke of repentance, 
and a day of judgment to come. They dwelt 
a the gracious promise of the Redeemer, that 

e would send to his disciples the Comforter, the 
Holy Spirit, which would lead them into all truth. 
They urged the indispensable need of walking in 
obedience to the manifestations of this Divine 
Light of Christ ; for although life is promised to 
those who believe, yet obedience to Christ’s com- 
mands is the test of true faith, and it is those only 
who do the will of God that shall enter into his 
kingdom. They continually brought to view the 
necessity of bearing the yoke of Christ, denying 
self, experiencing the new birth, and of waiting 
upon God for the arising of his Divine life in the 
soul, 

Those who followed such teaching came to a 
practical acquaintance with the work of Divine 
Grace in themselves; and having their thoughts 
mainly turned to the heavenly anointing, had no 
further absolute need of the instructions of man. 
Thus they became rooted and grounded in Christ, 
and arrived at a settlement and stability in the 
Truth, which nothing else could give. 

After finishing our visit in Rich Square settle- 
ment, we were indebted to the kindness of a 
friend for conveying us about 50 miles to the 
Piney Woods neighborhood. The Chowan River 
is crossed by a ferry at Winton. Here it is a 
wide stream, and like most of those which run 
through low flat countries has a deep channel. 
On its east bank it is bordered by a densely wood- 
ed swamp of about three miles in width. The 
road through this (called here a Pocoson), is 
mostly under water. It was a peculiar and very 
interesting experience thus to travel through the 
water, on a narrow road-bed, bordered on each 
side with trees, vines and shrubs, many of which 
were strange to the eyes of a northern botanist. 
Yet most of these, I afterwards met with in the 
flat swampy lands which form so large a propor- 
tion of the country east of the Chowan River, 
and lying south of Norfolk. 

While a care was felt not to allow the mind to 
become absorbed with outward objects, which 
were not the primary object of our visit, and to 
keep every thing in its proper place, yet the pe- 
culiar and beautiful forms of vegetation which 
continually arrested the eye, imprinted themselves 
on the memory, and were recalled when the mind 
was more at leisure to contemplate them. 

Perhaps the most striking of these was the 
Southern Pitcher plant (Sarracenia flava). In- 
deed we found both species—this, and the com- 
mon Side-saddle flower (Sarracenia purpurea) of 
our New Jersey Cranberry bogs. The S. pur- 
purea has a cluster of leaves at the base which 
curve upward. These are hollow, with broad 
wings, and their mouths arched over with around, 
heart-shaped hood. They are generally found 
half-filled with a liquid which the leaf secretes, and 
which contains the bodies of numerous drowned 
insects, in different stages of digestion, on which 
the plant is supposed to feed, as well as on the 
material absorbed by its roots. If taken up with 
their roots and the adhering peat, and placed in 


a vessel where they can be kept well-moistened, 
they will live for a long time, and furnish most 
interesting objects to one who is desirous of study- 
ing their habits. 

In the Pitcher plant of the South, or Trumpets, 
as they are sometimes called, the leaves grow 
erect, from one to three feet in height. They 
are hollow, as in the leaves of our side-saddle 
flower, but nearly round, and with but a slight 
winged margin. Over the open mouth at the top, 
a round hood projects. This species is said to 
have the same carnivorous tastes as its northern 
relative, but it was so early in the season when 
we saw it, that the leaves had not attained their 
full development, and were probably not yet 
ready to enter upon the business of entrapping 
and devouring their insect visitors. Yet they 
were most peculiar and interesting objects, and 
awakened an unexpected degree of enthusiasm 
in one of the company, who had before seemed 
rather insensible to many things which had 
strongly arrested my atttention. 

In the flat lands east of the Chowan, we met 
with rice-fields. This upland rice is probably a 
different variety from that grown in the swam 
further south. The rice when we saw it (in the 
latter part of the Fifth Month) was about six 
inches high. The plant resembles oats, and the 
little clumps of green were arranged in rows, so 
as to allow of cultivating between them. In the 
more sandy parts of the land, sweet potatoes 
seemed to form an important part of the farm 
produce. They are used, not only for the table, 
but also to fatten hogs, who are turned into the 
field in the fall, and aon to dig for themselves. 
This they are well able to do. Their snouts are 
long and pointed, and the apprenticeship they 
have served in rooting through the woods from 
their earliest days, must have rendered them ex- 
pert in seeking for hidden food. 

In bringing to a close this series of “ Notes,” I 
can scarcely omit to mention a species of An- 
dromeda (A. speciosa) which grew in the woods 
near Belvidere, whose beauty impressed me strong- 
ly. It somewhat resembles our common New 
Jersey Stagger-Bush, (Andromeda mariana), but 
has a larger mass of flowers growing at the ex- 
tremity of last year’s branches. As I looked 
on the beautiful clusters of pure white bells, de 
pending from the slender twigs, I thought it was 
well worthy of a place among our ornamental 
shrubbery. J. W. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
A Dangerous Dislocation. 


In the 36th number of “The Friend” is an 
account, which brought to my recollection the 
following occurrence: 

A physician residing in Starksboro, Vt., left 
his home in the morning for a day’s journey on 
horseback. After travelling a few miles he fell 
in company with a stranger, also on horseback, 
and going in the same direction. Finding that 
they would be travelling a number of miles on 
the same road, they concluded to keep each 
other’s company. While pleasantly conversing 
and leisurely pacing along, his companion’s horse, 
without any apparent cause, stumbled and fell, 
throwing his rider forward, who struck on his 
head and lay motionless. The physician found 
the man was stunned and apparently lifeless, with 
his head turned to one side, and that it could not 
be straightened. His neck was dislocated. Plac- 
ing his knees against the man’s shoulders, he drew 
his head forward in the same direction in which 
it lay, until he felt the spinal column slip back 
into its place; then carefully turned his head 
around to its proper position. The injured man 
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soon became conscious, and being raised up they 
rested awhile; when he was assisted on to his 
horse and they continued their journey together. 
On parting, his companion expressed his thank- 
fulness that he had providentially fallen in com- 
pany with a physician, who knew what to do in 
such an emergency, and who had probably been 
instrumental in saving his life. ; 


world are, in their generation, wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.” And in this wisdom they are 
ready to find fault, and judge down every thing 
that does not harmonize with the favorite dog- 
mas which they almost idolize. 

But in all ages of the world, there have been 
a true church and false one. Paul says, there 
“are false apostles, deceitful workers, transform- 
ing themselves into the apostles of Christ ;” and 
that “there are many unruly and vain talkers 
and deceivers, especially they of the circum- 
cision: whose mouths must be stopped.” And 
if the living members of the true Church have 
no Divine authority over such, to judge down 
and to condemn them, of what use is our holy 
profession? Where is vital Christianity? where 
is the Church of God? and where is the beauty 
of holiness? Has not the gold in many places 
become dim, and the fine gold so changed that 
it has lost much of its weight and brightness ? 
But amidst all the trying scenes which have been 
permitted to come upon us to try us, “verily there 
is a reward for the righteous: verily He is a God 
that judgeth in the earth.” So ye who are ready 
to judge unrighteous judgments, cease to judge 
those who are mourning over the desolations of 
Zion, that ye be not judged in that great and 
notable day, when “God shall judge the world 
in righteousness by that man whom He hath or- 
dained.” For the time will come “when the sin- 
ners in Zion shall be afraid, and when fearfulness 
shall surprise the hypocrites.” If we have not the 
Spirit of Christ, we are none of his, and are not 
qualified to conduct the affairs of his Church, for 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him. 
But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yea 
the deep things of God.” 

But if the Spirit of Christ is departed from in 
a church, and the spirit of man bears rule, then 
it ceases to be a Church of Christ, and He is no 
longer head over it; so the spirit of anarchy en- 
ters, and the beauty of holiness is lost; and the 
infallible judgment is gone. Then it is no longer 
prepared to give righteous judgments ; neither is 
the living remnant, who have lost their control, 
but have still been kept in bondage under it, any 
longer bound by its decisions, while it remains 
in such an unhealthy condition. For the un- 
righteous are not to pass an availing judgment 
over the righteous, as their true light is gone, and 
the fellowship broken. An infallible judgment 
can only proceed from an infallible spirit; and 
such as have not that, had better judge not, lest 
they fall under condemnation. 

But such as have the pure and infallible spirit 
and power of God, which the apostles were in, 
have a right while they remain in that spirit, to 
judge down wrong things which are defiling the 
churches, and leading the unwary and the un- 
stable into the broad way of the world. They 
have a right to judge even of the conscience, 
whether it be a seared one, or a tender one. 
They have a right to judge of religion, whether 
it be pure and undefiled, and of God ; or whether 
it is defiled by a mixture of the deceit and: hy- 
pocrisy of man. They have a right to judge of 
worship; whether it is in spirit and in truth, or 
whether it is merely to keep up a fair show in 
the world. They have a right to judge of spirits, 
and to try them by the Spirit, to see whether they 
are of God; as many false prophets have gone 
out into the world. They have a right to judge 
of faith, whether it is a living faith that over- 
comes the world, or whether it is dead faith with- 
out living works, which is easily overcome by the 
world. 

The same Spirit which led the apostles and holy |, 


men of old, would enable us, if we would in faith 
look to it, but more especially, the anointed elders, 
to judge of the ministry, and see whether it em- 
anated from God, or from man ; whether from the 
head, or from the heart; whether from the letter, 
or from the spirit. But without a portion of the 
unction from the Holy One, the elders are but 
“shining expletives,” filling the place in name, 
but not in life and power. Hence a large portion 
of the ministry in many places, is giving more 
reproach than edification. So it needs the true 
and righteous judgment upon it, to show us 
whether it is in the demonstration of the spirit 
and power, or from the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom. And as like begets its like, so if the 
ministry is light and unsound, the hearers will be 
apt to be light and unsound also. Hence they 
are easily blown about by every wind of doctrine. 
I dwell more on the subject of the ministry, be- 
cause I believe that innovations in that line are 
destroying the Divine life more than any other 
one thing: and that, in the spurious ministry, 
where the true life is gone, a strong effort is made 
to substitute a human life and power, to supply 
the lack of the Divine. Hence the increasing 
demand and cry for an educated ministry, and a 
cultivated intellect ; so as to keep up the form of 
godliness without the power. It may amuse the 
head, but not change the heart; nor save the 
soul: neither does it satisfy those who are hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness. But it 
does satisfy the unrenewed heart, because it has 
the enticing words of man’s wisdom in it. And 
the world loves its own, so the world loves to 
hear it. And so far as a minister conforms to 
the world, and assimilates with it, so far he re- 
ceives the applause of the world, and walks in 
the broad way with it. But if a more sedate 
and rightly concerned one should dare to raise 
a voice of warning against these things, he is 
often met with the repulsive answer of “ Judge 
not, lest ye be judged.” But the time is hasten- 
ing upon us, “ when God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil.” And Christ 
says, “In that day, many will say to me, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and 
in thy name cast out devils? and in thy name 
done many wonderful works? And I will pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you.”* So we see ‘ 
the great danger of being deceived. And of that 
great day, which we cannot evade, it may well be 
said, that the sinner in Zion shall be afraid and 
fearfulness surprise the hypocrite. 















For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


“Judge Not” Wrongfully. 


In speaking of the evils of the day, and of 
the adulterated religion which seems so insidi- 
ously mixed in with the pure, that the natural 
man cannot detect the difference, I have often 
met with the caution, “Judge not lest I should 
be judged.” Christ says, “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged ;” that is, “judge not in a way that 
will bring condemnation or judgment upon you.” 
We find that He and the apostles and prophets, 
as well as all the holy men of old, were very 
bold in judging down the sins and evils of the 
world. But they were wonderfully persecuted 
for it. 

In our days, so many of those professing to 
be Friends have assimilated themselves with the 
world, which loves its own, that a large portion 
of us can walk hand in hand with it in brother- 
ly harmony, and thus avoid the cross and hope 
for the crown, although causing the way of 
truth to be evil spoken of; while such as oppose 
the innovations on our principles and ways, are 
lightly esteemed or judged down, as opposers of 
the work of God. But Paul says to the natural 
man, “Thou art inexcusable, O man, whoever 
thou art, that judgest ; for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself; for thou that 
judgest doest the same things.” So such as are 
condemning the older and more experienced ones 
for judging righteous judgments, would do well 
to take heed to the caution of our Saviour, where 
he says, “ Judge not that ye be not judged.” For 
thou thaf judgest the righteous, who sees things 
in the true light, and who would willingly warn 
thee to flee from the wrath to come, mayest not 
escape the judgment of Him who sees not as man 
sees. 

“The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” So 
I believe there is great danger of our being satis- 
fied with holding the truths of God in unright- 
eousness—holding them in the head, but not in 
the heart—holding them in the letter, but not 
in the spirit. And there is a danger also, of judg- 
ing others who are more in the light, for doing 
good deeds, while we ourselves are doing evil 
in darkness. But Christ says to his disciples, 
“Blessed are your eyes for they see; and your 
ears for they hear.” 

While influential men, who are holding the 
truth in the head, and in an unrighteous heart, 
are going about to establish their own right- 
eousness, it is no wonder that such should strive 
to silence all opposition, and say to us, “Judge 
not lest ye be judged, and found to be oppo- 
sers of the work of religion.” But how are we 
to know whether it is the work of God, or of 
the evil one, if the righteous are not permitted 
to judge by the spirit and power of the gospel ; 
and by the living Word which is quick and 
powerful ; and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. Yet we see that every at- 
tempt that is made to judge down the popular 
but sin-satisfying religion is repulsed with great 
determination, and with a ery of, “Judge not 
lest we be judged.” “For the children of this 
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That most excellent doctrine which Jesus 
taught cannot be cramped into the language of 
a book. It is the Holy Comforter who will take 
of the things of Christ and show them unto us, 
not by the letter alone, but by the inward light 
communicated to the soul. Thus we have a liv- 
ing, permanent, continuous preaching of the 
Gospel by a divine Teacher. 

Written words, had even Christ himself penned 
them, would have wanted the capacity to contain 
the full meaning of the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God. That which is truest and deepest 
in the apprehension of the soul that grows in 
grace and in the knowlege of divine things is 
beyond the reach of words. As the divinely 
enlightened heart lingers over the sacred page it 
discovers that something beyond the letter em- 
braces the spirit of the words and applies it to 
the spiritual perception. The factual is flooded 
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with the light of a divine tuition. It also appre- 
hends why Christ did not write out the com- 
plete text of a system of theology. The things 
necessary to salvation are lighted up from above, 
and are received into the soul, not so much from 
letter, creed, or ritual, as from the mysterious 
work of the Spirit on the heart made capable of 
understanding them.—E. L. Fancher, LL. D. 
————$___ 
For “ The Friend.” 


Reminescences of Hannah Battey. 


On her first visit to North Carolina, she was 
at North Berwick, both in the prosecution of her 
religious concern, and to visit her brothers and 
sisters then residing there, Joseph D. and Dorcas 
Hoag, John and Elizabeth Meader. Attending 
their Monthly Meeting, she was earnestly en- 
gaged in testimony. She also addressed a person 
who, she said, had passed through trials known 
only to the Searcher of hearts, and who, as Joseph 
was, had been partly separated from his breth- 
ren. But if that individual would endeavor to 
endure the turnings of the hand of the Lord upon 
him, and patiently to wait all the appointed time, 
still trusting in his neverfailing arm of power, 
he would yet be taken up as out of the prison- 
house, be called and chosen to be an embassador 
for Christ, and to declare to others the messages 
of the King of kings. A young man then pre- 
sent was much broken, tende red and comforted 
in spirit, accepting it as a renewed favor, another 
loving message from our gracious Heavenly 
parent. 

This instance is given, as one among many, in 
which she was enabled to speak to the states and 
conditions of meetings and individuals. “ Her 
speech and her preaching being not in the en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, but i in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.’ 

Although discouraged by some from going 
much farther, as she would have to pass amongst 
those more highly educated, who might not ap- 
preciate her services; she decided to go forward. 
Her Blessed Master had always made a way for 
her, and she would not now be forsaken by Him. 
She finished her visit to the satisfaction of her 
friends in North Carolina, returning home with 
the sheaves of peace. L. T. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 
A Little Thing. 


Not so very long ago happened the following 
little incident : 

A friend of ours had a very nice field which 
some boys wished to secure on a certain day as 
a bal] ground, upon which they could meet some 
others in contest. They asked and very readily 
obtained the desired privilege; but this young 
friend, who controlled the farm, reserved to 
himself the right to withdraw the grant, if the 
playing proved an injury to the field, or other- 
wise objectionable. The day arrived, and the 
players and many dozens of spectators gathered, 
and the game commenced. After awhile our 
friend came out among them and found, much 
to his sorrow, that many of those gathered and 
taking part in the sport were such as seemed to 
think the English language too narrow to ex- 
press their ideas, without the use of profanity 
occasionally. He called their attention a mo- 
ment, and requested them all as a personal favor 
to himself to refrain from all profane words, as 
he could not see that they were at all essential 
to the enjoyment of the game. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his open but kindly 
rebuke was effectual; and some of those to whom 
it was addressed, came to bim afterward and 
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thanked him for thus checking them in sinful- 
ness. 

Now this was a very little thing, but was it 
not one step in the road of faithfulness? For it 
is true, that “ A word fitly spoken i is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 

If all who own the divine headship of Christ 
would take all suitable opportunities to check 
the evil word and deed in the thoughtless, would 
it not make our influence more felt for good, if 
done under His direction? 

If the members of the church everywhere 
were faithful in things little and great, would 
they not be more truly servants of our Lord and 
of his Christ, in the sense of our Saviour’s words 
where he called some to be his disc tiples formerly, 


“Henceforth ye shall be fishers of men?” 
sqnquepehedaiaeimadaac tnd 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 


How can I tell her? 
By her cellar, 
Cleanly shelves and whitened wall. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 
By the back staircase and hall. 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms; 
Or the peeping 
At the “ keeping” 
Of her back and unseen rooms; 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness, 
Where, in cleanliness and sweetness, 
The rose of order blooms. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


+e - 


THE CROWDED STREET. 


Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


Selected. 


Selected. 


Each where his tasks of pleasure call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 

There is who heeds, who holds them all 
In his large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


oro 


THE SWALLOWS. 


“Where are the swallows gone, mamma ? 
I have missed them many a day ! 
And they were so many! what could it be 
That has frightened them all away ? 
The robins and sparrows still come to our door, 
But the beautiful swallows are seen no more.” 


Selected. 


“They are gone, my boy, to a warmer clime, 
Over the deep, deep sea, 
Where the summer in all its glorious prime 
Still smiles upon lake and tree; 
Where the sunbeams dance’mid the gushing springs, 
They are there, my boy, with their glancing wings.” 


“ But who told them, mamma, which way to go 
In search of that sunny land? 
Oh! how could such tiny creatures know 
What I hardly understand ? 
Their eyes could not see that far off-sky, 
Then how could they tell which way to fly !” 


“ God was their teacher, my wondering child, 
And He watched over each tiny thing; 
He led them aright o’er the watery wild, 
And strengthened each weary wing; 
That God, whose words in the scriptures tell 
Of a cloudless land where we, too, may dwell. 


“ And He warns that here, in this changeful earth, 
We must quit our dwelling soon ! 
But He points to a heaven where no pain has birth, 
And He offers to guide us home. 
But let this, my sweet one, a lesson be, 
The fowls of the air have more faith than we!” 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Jeanne Marie Guyon. 
(Concluded from page 412, vol. lix,) 

In the chronicles of this period is the follow- 
ing notice: “1696, Jan. 20th. The king caused 
Madame Guyon to be arrested a few days ago, 
and sent to the castle of Vincennes, where she 
will be strictly guarded, apparently for a lon 
time. She is accused of having maintained, both 
by word of mouth and by her writings, a very 
dangerous doctrine, and one which nearly ap- 
proaches to heresy. She has imposed on many 
persons of eminent virtue. A long search was 
made for her, before she could be taken. She 
was found in the Fauxbourg of St. Antoine in 
great concealment.” 

In referring to her feelings while thus impris- 
oned, we notice the following: “I passed my 
time in great peace, content to spend the remain- 
der of my life there, if such should be the will 
of God. I employ ed part of my time in writing 
religious songs. I and my maid La Gautiere, 
who was with me in prison, committed them to 
heart as fast as I made them. Together we sang 
praises to thee, O our God ! 

“It sometimes seemed to me as if I were a 
little bird whom the Lord had placed in a cage 
and that I had nothing to do now but to sing. 
The joy of my heart gave a brightness to the 
objects around me. The stones of my prison 
looked, in my eyes, like rubies. I esteemed them 
more than all ‘the gaudy brilliancies of a vain 
world. My heart was full of that joy which 
thou givest to them w ho. love thee in the midst 
of their greatest crosses.’ 

During this and the three following years, her 
imprisonment was almost forgotten by the 
and volatile French people,so absorbed had the 
become in a grand literary controversy whieh 
was at that time going on between Bossuet and 
Fenelon, in relation to the doctrines of the in- 
ner life, ‘of which she was considered the prime 
mover. This antagonism between two of the 
greatest minds of the age, resulted in a display 
of literary knowledge and power of argument, to 
which theological history furnishes few parallels. 
Catholic France awaited almost breath essly the 
publication of those rival works which will ever 
live as monuments of the skill of two master 
minds; of men, in whom the deep, holy sim- 
plicity of the little child of the one was trium- 
phant over the dogmatic, dictatorial arguments 
and crafty insinuation of the other. 

Jeanne Guyon was vindicated; the Pope of 
Rome refused to condemn the doctrines of Fen- 
elon, though Louis, in his capacity as eldest son 
of the church, earnestly requested him to do so. 
After an imprisonment of nine months in Vin- 
cennes, she was removed to Vaugirard, in which 

rison she remained two years, until the Arch- 

vishop of Paris became alarmed at the influence 
she still exerted over those with whom she was 
yet able to communicate. Her enemies finally 
prevailed upon the over-zealous king to imprison 
her in the Bastille. In one of the dungeons of 
that historic abode, where man’s inhumanity to 
man attained its most terrible exemplification, 
she was incarcerated four years. 

Perhaps no one incident of her life more effec- 
tually brought her into the notice and sympathy 
of the world. Twelve feet of thick wall on eve 
side sufficed not to prevent that exercise of faith 
which could remove mountains and set at naught 
the os designs of the most powerful mon- 
arch of earth. Of a truth, God made the wrath 
of her enemies to serve Him in this also. 


How her life was passed in the Bastille, we. 
know not of particulars. On pain of death were. 
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Natural History, Science, &e. 


Crossing the Potato—An English firm of 
seedsmen, have been experimenting on the com- 
mon garden potato, by fertilizing the plant with 
the pollen of other species of the same genus, 
Solanum. The pollens of the Tomato, of the climb- 
ing Bitter-sweet (Solanum duleamara), and of the 
Night-shade, (Solanum nigrum), all enabled the 
Potato to perfect its fruit. Considerable interest 
is felt to notice the result of this cross fertilization 
on the plants that grow from it another year. 


Tiles made from Paper.—Another one of the 
constantly multiplying uses to which paper is 
being applied is the manufacture of tiles for roof- 
ing. The tiles are pressed into designs before the 
pulp hardens, and are then partially dried pre- 
vious to being subjected to a water-proof solution. 
Thoroughly impregnated with the preparation to 
resist moisture, they are baked to harden in them 
the water-proof mixture. After the baking the 
tiles are treated to a mixture imparting an en- 
ameled surface ; to this is added a coating of sand, 
whereby the pulp is rendered proof against the 
action of heat or flame. By the use of different- 
colored sands, a variety of tints may be imparted 
to the tiles, which, after the application of the 
enameling mixture and sands, are baked a second 
time, after which they are ready for use. Besides 
the inherent lightness of the pulp tiles, which 
obviates the necessity of a heavy frame to sup- 
port a weighty roof, the pulp tile, being tough, 
and not brittle like slate, is far less liable to be 
broken from blows, stones thrown upon them, or 
human footsteps. Again, slate tiles cannot be laid 
compactly together on a roof on account of their 
brittleness, which prevents their being drawn 
tightly together by nails. Through the fibrous 
pulp nails may be driven as close home as in 
shingles, thereby binding them closely to the bed 
and without any possibility of lateral movement, 
or together, being blown away in a high wind, as 
slates loosely fastened on roofs so frequently are. 
Nails penetrate the pulp tiles more easily than 
shingles, and the tiles lie closer together, being 
more elastic than wood.— American. 


Flooding the Sahara.—The extensive projects 
for the flooding of the Sahara desert which have 
been rumored from time to time as being con- 
templated by the French authorities in Algeria, 
are reduced to their proper dimensions by G. W. 
Plympton in an article in Science, in which he 
concisely explains and illustrates with maps the 
true proportions of the undertaking. The regions 
which it is proposed to flood are about 250 miles 
southwest of Tunis, and consist of barren, flat sur- 
faces full of small basin-like depressions filled with 
salt water or deposits of gypsum. ‘The more ex- 
tensive of these areas are known as “ chotts” by the 
natives, and two of them called Chott Melghigh 
and Chott Gharsa are from 35 to 100 feet below 
sea-level. These it is propused to flood by cutting 
a canal to the gulf of Cabes, some one hundred 
miles distant. If this were succesfully accom- 
plished it would make an inland sea of some 
3000 square miles in extent, or about half the 
area of Lake Ontario. The actual execution of 
the work is by no means assured as yet, but 
should it ever be carried out as at present pro- 
posed it is safe to say that none of the dangers 
which have been dilated on by certain imagina- 
tive persons,—such as lowering the ocean to the 
extent of making the principal harbors of the 
world useless, or seriously lowering the tempera- 
ture of France,—need be anticipated,— American. 

Russian Iron.—The iron deposits of the Crivog 
Rog district in the South of Russia, long reputed 
among the richest in the world, are about to be 
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developed, and, if the plans relating to them are 
carried out, will cut a considerable figure in the 
iron markets of Europe. A company, with a 
capital of ten million dollars has been formed to 
work them, and the Ekaterinen railway, recently 
built by the government, connects with the rich 
coal fields of the Donetz valley. Since 1883 this 
district has yielded about 3000 tons of ore yearly, 
at a cost on board cars of 64 cents per ton. An 
outlet to Poland from this district was opened 
last year, and the ore began to make its appear- 
ance at the works of the Vistula region, and was 
worked with great satisfaction. The Russian 
government offers, by way of encouragement to 
the company, an order for 100,000 tons of rails 
and materials, and offers a bounty for steel rails 
made in the district. An arsenal and gun factory 
will also probably be established in this region. 

New Petroleum Field.—The recently discovered 
oil fields in the region of the Red Sea promise to be 
of considerable importance. The entire peninsula 
of Gimsah, where the oil has been found, is of 
voleanic structure, and devoid of the slightest 
trace of vegetation or fresh water. The first oil 
borings were made at a distance of 400 feet from 
the sea. Ata depth of 156 feet a copious flow 
of oil was obtained. It is estimated that 3,500 
barrels were discharged in 24 hours, and the flow 
has since been maintained at the same rate. The 
petroleum is of a dark greenish color, limpid. 
It is mixed with salt water, and discharges car- 
bonic acid gas. By allowing it to stand for some 
time, the salt water settles to the bottom, and 
may be drawn off. The surrounding country is 
quite uninhabited, on account of the absence of 
drinking water and vegetation. All provisions 
are supplied from Suez. The climate, however, 
is healthful, and the otherwise intense heat is 
moderated by frequent winds. 

The Flora of Palestine.—In a recent contribu- 
tion of the Palestine Exploration Fund, the flora 
of the Holy Land is shown to be made up of ex- 
ceedingly diverse sections. The flora of the 
coast is simply a reproduction of that of Sicily, 
Greece, Asia Minor and northern Syria; while 
those of the Lebanon mountains, of the region of 
Jerusalem, the depression of the Jordan valley, 
and the Eastern table-land, are to a great extent 
distinct and characteristic. The section to the 
south of the Dead Sea is a striking example, 
where in the one little wadi of Zuweirah more 
than one hundred and sixty plants were collected, 
out of which only twenty-seven were forms com- 
mon to Europe, while the great mass—one hun- 
dred and thirty-five species—are African, scarce- 
ly any of them ever entering Europe at all, and 
many of them altogether local. Thirty-seven of 
the Ethiopian forms are also Indian plants. Two 
are worthy of mention: one, the papyrus plant, 
now covers many acres in the marshes of Lake 
Hulch, afar in the north of the land! But it has 
long since ceased to exist in the borders of the 
Nile, being unknown further north than latitude 
seven degrees north on the White Nile,—i. e., 
in Ethiopia. The other is the Ausher of the 
Arabs, a species of gigantic asclepias, occurring 
on the north, west, and south of the Dead Sea, 
but not again till the borders of Nubia—a speci- 
ally tropical plant. These facts raise the interest- 
ing question, How was this isolated region of the 
basin of the Dead sea and the Jordan peopled by 
plants so peculiar and tropical? It fice nearly 
thirteen hundred feet below the level of the ocean, 
is hemmed in by two parallel mountain-ranges, 
rising between three and five thousand feet above 
the ocean, and is isolated from Nubia or Ethiopia 
by a sea and a desert, each of which would stand 
as an impassable barrier to migrating species of 


plants. And, between the two, it is the Sahara 
rather than the Mediterranean that interposes the 
greater obstacle. There can be only one expla- 
nation. The plants now found in this profound 
chasm are survivals from geologic times, ages 
when the temperature in all this part of the world 
was tropical, and one and the same flora prevailed 
over the whole area from Ethiopia to Palestine. 
— The Independent. 

Lanoline—Fat from Wool.—Sheep’s wool, in 
its natural state, contains, besides a number of 
impurities, a considerable amount of fat. Indeed, 
in certain kinds of wool—Australian, for instance 
—the amount of fat is so great that its presence 
may be noticed by simply squeezing the wool in 
the hand. Formerly it was the custom to wash 
the sheep before clipping the wool ; but this prac- 
tice resulted in considerable loss of life among 
the animals, and has hence been given up. The 
wool is now washed after clipping. The fats, 
have heretofore been wasted, or, at least, in cer- 
tain cases, used as a source for heat, or gas. By 
means of centrifugal machinery the fats may now 
be extracted very completely from the waste 
waters, and already have found a number of very 
valuable applicatons. The crude wool-fat is a 
soft, disagreeable substance of a brown color, and 
with a disgusting goaty odor. It contains about 
one-quarter of its weight of free fat acids, the 
presence of which has heretofore much impeded 
efforts to utilize the fat. The fat would not sa- 
ponify with either water or alkali, and hence 
could not be used for soap-making ; a fact which 
also was discouraging to investigators. It has 
been found lately, however, that wool-fat can be 
saponified if it is treated with fusing potash, so 
that an important field is opened at once for it. 
It has been found that when in a pure state this 
fat acts as a most admirable. base for ointments, 
and it has already achieved a reputation in phar- 
maceutical practice. The purified wool-fat is 
called Lanoline. 

sennnaseseesgiliaipinatbiitnatiinten 

“ He... Anointed his Eyes.”—The belief in 
the healing power of saliva was universal in 
the ancient Oriental world, as it still is wherever 
primitive customs survive. The “ fasting spittle” 
(the saliva of one who has not broken his fast 
for the day) forms to-day one of the most trusted 
remedies of the folk-doctor, the village “ wise 
woman,” as it did thousands of years ago. In 
diseases of the eyes, the “fasting spittle” is 
believed to be peculiarly efficacious all over the 
East ; and the’same popular remedy is found as 
far west as Scotland. The prevalance of this 
belief in ancient times is witnessed to by Pliny, 
who mentions saliva as a remedy for ophthalmia. 


Items. 


—The Late London Yearly Meeting.—The British 
Friend says: “ Probably in po ih Yearly Meet- 
ing has a more generous and expansive feeling of 
goodwill towards the American Friends, of all bodies, 
gone forth than in the late assembly. It was both 
felt and admitted that the extent of practical recog- 
nition and sympathy towards these had been very 
unduly circumscribed by the technical and the ac- 
tual limitations imposed by the mode of correspond- 
ence with American Yearly Meetings as hitherto 
adopted. And notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tion of the Conference, held in the earlier part of 
the year, that no change should be made, it was now 
evident that a sounder and better-informed judg- 
ment could be arrived at, and that the various smaller 
bodies of well-concerned Friends in America have 
solid claims upon the justice as well as the love of 
their English brethren, which have been, at any 
rate, in some real degree, ignored by the system 
hitherto adopted. Hence the whole question was 
now referred to a second conference, for more ma- 
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tured and more comprehensive recommendation as 
to future action.” 


—French Deputies and Arbitration.—A memorial, 
signed by 50 members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
was presented in the Fourth Month last to de Frey- 
cinet, as the Government of France, by 
Frederick Passy, President of the French Peace So- 
ciety, in favor of settling by arbitration the difficul- 
ties between the Turks and Greeks. The British 
Friend states that de Freycinet, in his official reply, 
expressed his absolute accordance with F. Passy 


and his supporters in declaring that the system of P 


arbitration ought more and more to prevail, instead 
of a recourse to arms; and declared that “ this is the 
tendency of civilization.” He further observed, 
“ that the concert of the Great Powers, through their 
representatives, is a real form of arbitration, and I 
will add that the action of France in such interven- 
tion is always exercised, and will continue to be ex- 
ercised, in a sense as pacific as M. Passy himself 
could desire.” 


— Music at Ackworth School.— This Boarding 
School is under the care of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, and holds there a position somewhat correspond- 
ing to Westtown School in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. At the last “General Meeting” of the 
School it was stated that 69 of the girls were study- 
ing music, considerably more than one-half of the 
whole number, 107. We suppose this institution 
professes to train those educated in it in a belief in 
the doctrines of Friends, and in a respect for the 
teachings of the founders of the Society. Ifso, we 
think its teachers might wish for an expurgated edi- 
tion of George Fox’s Journal, to place in the hands 
of their pupils, which should omit all such expres- 
sions as the following: “I was moved to cry against 
all sorts of music.” 


—International Congress of the Salvation Army.— 
This body of people now has 1,552 corps, and 3,700 
officers. A correspondent of the S. S. Times, says 
that a few months since “ General” Booth conceived 
the idea of taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the Indian and Colonial Exhibition at 
South Kensington, and of bringing together his 
“officers and soldiers” from the Colonies, India, the 
United States, France, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, 
and many other parts of the world, for a ten days’ 
council for prayer and deliberation. Such an order 
was sent forth, and over fifteen thousand men and 
women, representing the above nationalities, gath- 
ered at “ headquarters,” and there divided into re- 
ligious bands, which filled Exeter Hall, Congress 

all, the Great Western Hall, and the Grecian 
Theatre. From four to six services were daily held 
at these places. The proceedings were initiated by 
a “grand procession” through the principal streets 
of London, in which these delegates paraded, with 
banners flying and bands playing. These corps had 
different names, among which were the “ Household 
Troops,” “The Training Home Staff,” “The Prison- 
gate Brigade.” There was one large corps which 
was called “The Entertainment Corps,” and these 
men and women performed the duty of entertaining 
the Red Indian, the Chinese, the Hindoo, the Cin- 
galese, and a dozen other foreign “soldiers” who 
had come up to meet the “ Tribes.” 

The rapid growth of the Salvation Army is a re- 
markable fact. It seems to find less favor in the 
United States than in many other countries—per- 
haps because it finds a smaller proportion of the 
ignorant and uncultivated who are most likely to be 
influenced by its peculiar methods. As it is con- 
trolled by one man, William Booth, it is scarcely 
probable that the organization will long survive his 
decease. 


—Fidelity to Conviction.—The president of a tem- 
perance organization in London has recently given 
a striking proof of the strength of his convictions. 
He possessed a cellar of very rare wines, stored in 
2,500 bottles, and valued at upward of £600 sterling. 
Some of his friends advised him to present the whole 
of his stock to various hospitals, to be used for medi- 
cinal purposes. But being firmly convinced that 
aleohal has no curative value, and suspecting that 


much of the wine which is presented to hospitals 
finds its way rather into the stomachs of the staff 
than of the patients, he poured the flood of alcoholic 
wealth into-the public sewer! 
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We have received from the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, publishers, a book containing “ Inci- 
dents in the Life and Experiences of Joshua 
Maule ;” in which the author unbosoms to the 
ublic with great freedom, his own inner feel- 
ings, and the records of his private life, as well 
as his comments on the controversies in the So- 
ciety of Friends for the past sixty years. 

The book indicates that the writer is sincerely 
attached to those doctrines and testimonies which 
have ever characterized the consistent members 
of the Society of Friends; but it shows also, that 
he has not exercised that toleration towards dif- 
ferences of judgment in the manner of meeting 
the difficulties which have arisen, which is neces- 
sary to enable people to act together as societies. 
He has assumed, as it seems to us, on very in- 
sufficient grounds, that many of his fellow mem- 
bers, who had been equally concerned with him- 
self for the support of the same principles, had 
lost their attachment to them, because they were 
not prepared to adopt the course of action which 
seemed right to him. 

The consequence was, that he and some other 
worthy Friends, severed their connection with 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, of which they were mem- 
bers; and a similar course was pursued by a 
corresponding class in the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting—yet both of those Yearly Meet- 
ings had borne open testimony against the doc- 
trinal errors to which these persons were op- 
posed ; and have never retracted that testimony, 
but have continued to labor for the maintenance 
of the original principles of our Society. 

In course of time a difference of judgment arose 
among the members of these smaller groups of 
Friends, a difference which, so far as the book 
shows, did not involve any question of doctrine, 
but was rather personal in its character. This 
led to further disintegration, and left Joshua 
Maule without any church fellowship, unless it 
were with a few isolated individuals. 

While giving the author credit for sound prin- 
ciples, sincerity of character and upright inten- 
tions, we think the book is a mournful illustra- 
tion of the manner in which these good qualities 
may be prevented from fully producing their 
legitimate fruits. 


The British Friend, for the Seventh Month, 
publishes a communication which says, that a 
young English Friend, who had gone to reside 
near New York, mentions “that he is painfully 
impressed with the wn-Friendly mode of con- 
ducting some of the meetings in that Yearly 
Meeting.” For instance, at Brooklyn, a woman 
“conducts” the meeting on First-days. “She 
sits at the head of the meeting with a Bible in 
her hands, from which she expounds for about 
half-an-hour, after which other ‘ Friends’ fill up 
the time with singing and speaking. There is 
scarcely any, if any, silence. Further, with the 
sanction of a committee of the meeting, circulars 
are sent round to the members of the meeting as 
follows: ‘Mrs. Weaver, who has for some time 
been laboring faithfully amongst us, is dependent 
upon the meeting for her support, and as subscrip- 
tions do not come in very fast, the Monthly Meet- 
ing’s committee have authorized her to send round 
a general request to all their members to assist in 
her maintenance.’” 

Such statements are humiliating to those who 
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love the Society of Friends and its principles and 
testimonies; and we do not doubt that there are 
a number of such in the limits of New York 


Yearly Meeting. We desire their encourage- 
ment, in bearing a faithful testimony against 
such departures, and in laboring for the removal 
of these blemishes upon our profession. It would 
be a great mistake for the attention and labors 
of the body to be so much directed to outside 
objects as to neglect the building up and pres- 
ervation of its own members in a faithful adher- 
ence to the doctrines and the = of our pro- 
fession; and thus to be compelled to make the 
mournful acknowledgement, “Mine own vine- 
yard I have not kept.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Sratrs.—The public debt statement shows 
a reduction of $9,049,103 during the Seventh Month. 

The President has signed a bill passed by both 
Houses of Congress, entitled, “An act defining butter ; 
also ene a tax upon and regulating the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation and exportation of oleomarga- 
rine.” 

An amendment to the Surplus Resolution passed by 
the U.S. Senate on the 30th ultimo, provides for the 
receipt of Trade dollars at their face value. 

The Senate has passed a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the expediency of, 
and plan for, celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
Constitution, and the 400th of the discovery of America, 
at Washington, and, if said celebration shall be deemed 
expedient, shall report on the method, cost and general 
plan thereof at the next session of Congress. 

George A. Jenks, nominated to the Senate by the 
President to be Solicitor General, has been confirmed. 

The Alien Landholders’ bill has passed the House 
of Representatives—yeas 209, nays 6. It provides that 
no non-resident alien or foreigner, nor any resident 
alien or foreigner who has not declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, nor any cor- 
poration or association wherein, at most, one-tenth of 
its stock or right of property is owned or controlled by 
aliens or foreigners, shall acquire or own, hold or pos- 
sess, by right, title or descent accruing hereafter, any 
real estate in any of the Territories of the United 
States; provided, that the act shall not apply to the 
real estate necessary for the construction and operation 
of any railroad. 

The editor, Cutting, still remains in jail at Paso del 
Norte, Mexico. Considerable excitement has been 
raised in Texas on account of a man named Francisco 
Rasures, a naturalized American citzen, being arrested 
and surrendered without a hearing, upon the demand 
of Chief of Police Mondragon, of Piedras Negras, 
Mexico, that he was a horse thief, and was taken from 
the Mexican prison, eight hours after his incarceration, 
carried two miles below Piedras Negras, and shot. 
Motives of revenge is attributed on the part of Mon- 
dragon, for the act. 

Governor West, of Utah, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting his proclamation against 
Mormon immigrants, says, that from the year 1880 to 
date, the European Mormon inmigration to this coun- 
try aggregates 11,620 persons. Other companies of 
Mormons are expected to arrive on Eighth Mo, 2lst 
and Tenth Mo. 16th. 

Natural gas has beenstruck at Dundas, Calumet Co., 
Wisconsin. It is the second instance of the kind in 
that State, the first gas having been discovered at Ap- 
pleton several weeks ago. 

There is a serious epidemic of typhoid fever in Pitts- 
burg. In the Twenty-fifth Ward are 121 cases, many 
of them of a dangerous type. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 389; 
being 46 less than last week, and 86 less than the cor- 
responding week of 1885. Of the foregoing 200 were 
males and 189 females: 158 were under one year of 
age : 60 died of cholera infantum; 31 of consumption ; 
36 of marasmus ; 20 of convulsions; 11 of old age, and 
9 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s 112}; 4’s, 1274; 3’s, 1003; 
currency 6’s, 126% a 1373. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
9} cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6{ cts. for 70 Abel test, in 
barrels, and 8 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was quiet, but firm. Sales of one car prime 
western winter bran, spot, at $14.75 per ton ; fancy lots 
held higher. 


Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour was confined to 
moderate-sized lots of choice fresh-ground old wheat 
to supply the wants of the local trade. Sales of 125 
barrels Pennsylvania, roller straight, at $4.25 ; 250 bar- 
rels Ohio, straight, at $4.50; 250 barrels winter patent, 
at $4.90 ; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4; 125 bar- 
rels do. straight, at $4.25, and 375 barrels do. patent, 
at $4.75 a $5. Rye flour ranged from $3.30 to $3.50 
per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was quiet and closed at 83§ cts. bid, 
and 83} cts. askéd. Rye was nominal at 56 cts. per 
bushel for new. Corn was weaker, closing at 44 cts. 
bid and 50 cts. asked. Oats were dull and closed at 
41 cts. bid and 41} cts. asked for No. 2. 

Beef cattle were demoralized at 34 cts. a 53 cts. 

Sheep were demoralized, at 2 a 5 cts. 

Hogs were unchanged, at 7 a 7} cts. for western. 

Lambs were lower, at 34 a7 cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 2600; sheep, 12,000; 
hogs, 5000. 

ForEIGN.—The following appointments have been 
made and accepted by the new British Government: 
Home Secretary, Lord George Hamilton; Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Secretary 
for War, Viscount Cranbrook ; Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Earl of Iddesleigh; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
The Marguis of Londonderry ; Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Randolph Churchill, who, by virtue of 
his appointment, becomes the recognized leader of the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons; Home 
Secretary, Henry Matthews, Q. C. H. Matthews is 
suid to be a Roman Catholic, and opposed to the coer- 
cion policy. 

The Welsh members of the House of Commons pro- 
pose to form a National party in Parliament on the 
same lines as the Parnellite party. 

The theatre at Tinnivelly, British India, has been 
destroyed by fire. One hundred Hindoos were killed 
and many were injured. 

A convention between England and China has been 
signed at Pekin. By the terms of the convention, China 
agrees to the occupation of Burmah by the English, and 
promises to encourage trade between China and Bur- 
mah. A commission is being formed to delimit the 


Burmese frontier. 

London, Seventh Month 30th.—The balloon “ Tor- 
pilleur,” which is fitted with a patented steering and 
ages apparatus, and in which the eronaut L’- 


Ioste and Astronomer Mangot ascended from Cher- 
bourg, France, at eleven o’clock last evening, landed in 
London at six o’clock this morning. The erial navi- 
gators will return to Cherbourg, and will attempt a 
voyage from that place to Norway. 

Prime Minister de Freycinet has decided to send a 
number of youths to Madagascar to learn the Mala- 
gassy language, with a view to having them act as 
interpreters. 

On the 28th ultimo, in the Spanish Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Labranoveda moved a resolution that the Govern- 
ment free, as soon as possible, the remaining 26,000 
slaves in Cuba. The Government agreed to the reso- 
lution and it was passed unanimously. The President 
of the Chamber congratulated the members on the 
“crowning of the glorious work of the abolition of 
slavery.” 

Further attempts at rioting, in Amsterdam, were 
made on the 27th ult., but the police succeeded in dis- 
persing the mobs before any serious disturbance had 
taken place. The total casualities resulting from the 
outbreak are twenty-five killed and ninety wounded. 

Cholera continues to be epidemic in Italy and in 
Austro-Hungary. 

Prince Alexander has prohibited the circulation of 
Russian coin in Bulgaria. 

Turkey is making large additions to her armament. 
Krupp has received a large order from the Govern- 
ment, and a Turkish officer has gone to his works at 
Essen to oversee the manufacture of the guns. It is 
proposed to purchase 400,000 American rifles. 

According to the New York Commercial News, the 
human family living to-day on earth consists of about 
1,450,000,000 individuals: not less, probably more. 
These are distributed over the earth’s surface, so that 
now there is no considerable part where man is not 
found. In Asia, where he was first planted, there are 
now approximately about 800,000,000, densely crowded ; 
on an average, 120 to the square mile. In Europe 
there are 320,000,000, averaging 100 to the square 
mile; not so crowded, but everywhere dense, and at 

ints over-populated. In Africa there are 210,000,000. 

n America, North and South, there are 110,000,000, 
relatively thinly scattered and recent. In the islands, 
large and small, probably 10,000,000, The extremes 
of white and black are as five to three ; the remaining 
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700,000,000 intermediate brown and tawny. Of the 
race 500,000,000 are well clothed—that is, wear gar- 
ments of some kind to cover their nakedness; 700,000,- 
000 are semi-clothed, covering inferior parts of the 
body ; 250,000,000 are practically naked. Of the race 
500,000,000 live in houses partly furnished with theap- 
pointments of civilization ; 700,000,000 in huts or eaves 
with no furnishings ; 260,000,000 have nothing that can 
be called a home, are barbarous and savage. ‘The range 
is from the topmost round—the Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, which is the highest known—down to naked 
savagery. The portion of the race lying below the line 
of human condition is, at the very least, three-fifths of 
the whole, or 900,000,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Phebe R. Gifford, R. I., $2, vol. 60; 
from Sarah P. Johnson, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; from Martha 
R. Comfort, Henrietta Haines, and Mary Anna Mat- 
lack, N. J., $2 each, vol. 60; from Charles C. Haines, 
N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Mary E. Jones, Canada, $2, 
vol. 60; from Hannah M. Stokes, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
Elwood E. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Charles 
Grimshaw, N. C.,°$2, vol. 60; from William George 
England, N. 8., $2, vol. 60; from Anna Schaller, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Frederick Appenzeller, 
Agent, N. Y., for Selah Barber, $2, vol. 60; from Re- 
becca H. Roberts, Io., $2, vol. 60; from Ann W. Fry, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60, and for Elizabeth Woolman and 
William D. Hartz, Philada., Susanna R. Leeds, N. J., 
and Margaret E. Lee and Dr. George Wright, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 60, and for Mary K. Jackson, Philada., $4, 
vols. 59 and 60; from John Paige, N. H., $2, vol. 60; 
from Benjamin Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Caleb 
Wood, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Hannah Evans, 
N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Joseph W. Gardiner, N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from Aaron Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., for Charles 
Wood, George F. Wood, Elizabeth Mekeel, Jesse 
Mekeel, Freelove Owen, and Edward Pyle, $2 each, 
vol. 60; from Isaac Heacock, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
Persis E. Hallock, N. Y., $2, vol. 60, and for John 
Hopkins, Pa., $4, vols. 59 and 60; from Edward Mar- 
shall, Phila., $2, vol. 60, and for Sarah E. Haines, Pa., 
}2, vol. 60; from William Bettles, Ill, $2, vol. 60, and 
fur Joseph B. Bettles, $2, vol. 60; from Susan L. Mor- 
rell, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Charles De Cou, N. J., $2, 
vol. 60; from George Schill, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Charles F. Hess, Theodore’ Hess, Job McCarty, John 
S. Brown, John Bards, Reuben Battin, Abel McCarty, 
and Joseph McCarty, $2 each, vol. 60; from Rebecca 
A. Cox, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Lindley H. Bedell, 
Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Matilda W. Warner, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Joseph Elkinton, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Elizabeth Smith Field, Philada., $2, to No. 9, vol. 
61; from Eliza J. Barton, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from 
George W. Brown, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Samuel 
F. Troth, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from William Windle, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Jane P. Corse, W. Philada., $2, 
vol. 60; for Sarah Hoopes and Emma D. Hoopes, Pa., 
$2 each, vol. 60; from Jesse W. Taylor, Philada., $2, 
vol. 60; from George Williams, N.J., $2, vol. 60; from 
Jacob Parvin, Pa., $2, to No. 8, vol. 61; from John 8. 
Pearson, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Edmund S. Fowler, 
Agent, O., for Stephen Hobson, Thomas Hobson, 
Thomas Bowman, Edwin Hollingsworth, Joseph Pen- 
rose, Daniel M. Mott, Benjamin J. Hobson, and Asenath 
Bundy, $2 each, vol. 60; from Zebedee Haines, Pa., $2, 
vol. 60; from Elhanan Zook, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
James G. McCollin, Philada., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Thomas H. McCollin and Frances B. McCollin, Phila., 
and Ann Garrett and Margaretta E. Reed, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 60; from Augusta A. Comfort, Gtn., $2, vol. 
60; from Morris Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for John 
Wood, Io., $2. vol. 60; from Thomas 8. Downing, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Alice M. Fowler, N. J., $2, vol. 60; 
from Ann Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Mar- 
garet P. Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Emilie Maerkt, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60; from George Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Sarah A. Longstreth, W. Philada., $2, vol. 60; from 
Abigail C. Furman, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Abigail 
C. Woolman, Fkfd., $2, vol. 60; from Robert Shoe- 
maker, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Hugh D. Vail, Cal., 
$2, vol. 60; from Benjamin Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 
60, and for Amy H. Nicholson and Nathan Lippincott, 
$2 each, vol. 60; from Anna Thomas and Howard A. 
Mickle, N. J., $2 each, vol. 60; from Joseph G. Eld- 
ridge, Io., $2, vol. 60; from Isaac Leeds, N. J., $2, vol, 
60; from Isaac P. Wilbur, Agent, Mass., $2, vol. 60. 
and for Mary Booth, Job S. Gidley, James H. Tucker, 
and Elizabeth H. Eddy, Mass., and Mary A. Gardner, 
R. I., $2 each, vol. 60; from Seth Shaw, Agent, O., $2, 


vol. 60, and for Nathan M. Blackburn, Hannah Black- 
burn, Daniel Blackburn, Charles Blackburn, Job 
Huestis, Theophilus Morlan, Barak Ashton, Benjamin 
Harrison, Sarah J. Cadwalader, Rachel Cope, and 
Lucinda Allman, $2 each, vol. 60; from Charles Stok 
Agent, N. J., for Esther A. Haines, Gtn., Levi Troth, 
Henry W. Wills, Joshua S. Wills, Joseph H. Haines, 
Clayton Haines, Joseph Evans, George Lippincott, 
George Haines, Martha H. Allen, Rachel L. Atkinson, 
and John W. Stokes, N. J., and Samuel S. Haines, 
Philada., $2 each, vol. 60; from Mary A. Smith, Mass,, 
$2, vol. 60; from Mary V. Eavenson, Pa., $2, vol. 60; 
from Joseph L. Bailey, Pa., $2, vol. 60, and for Joseph 
Bailey, Sarah Bailey, William S. Whitacre, Franklin 
G. Swavely, and Comly B. Shoemaker, $2 each, vol. 60; 
from Isaac C. Stokes, N. J., +2, vol. 60, and for Ruth 
Anna Harned, $2, vol. 60; from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2, 
vol. 60; from Alice H. Carter, N.J., $2, vol. 60, and for 
Sarah Ellen Carter, O., $2, vol. 60; from James W. 
Oliver, Mass., $2, vol. 60; from Joseph Walton, N. J., 
$2, vol. 60, and for Mary J. Stokes and George Russell. 
N. J., Anna Bishop and Francis Lightfoot, Pa., an 
for Sarah W. French, Philada., $2 each, vol. 60; from 
Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $86, being $2 each, 
vol. 60, for Gilbert Cope, ‘I. Clarkson Eldridge, Joseph 
P. Eldridge, William T. Forsythe, Edith Fox, Jane 
Gibbons, Sarah D. Gray, Thomas C. Hogue, E. Malin 
Hoopes, Ralston R. Hoopes, Edward H. Hall, Ruth P. 
Johnson, Mary Ann Newlin, Rachel McClain, George 
Martin, M. D., Esther H. Mendenhall, Sarah Pennell, 
Ann Pratt, Sarah C. Passmore, Charles W. Roberts, 
James C. Roberts, David J. Scott, Martha Sankey, 
Charles B. Sheppard, S. Emlin Sharples, Joseph Scat- 
tergood, Susan fF. Sharpless, Thomas Sharpless, Euse- 
bius H. Townsend, Enos E. Thatcher, Susan L. Temple, 
Susan 8. Thomas, William P. Townsend, Elizabeth 
Worth, Charles L. Warner, Phebe J. Walter, Philena 
S. Yarnall, Francis Worth, and Sarah A. Harry, Pa., 
Mary E. Hall, O., Mary H. Hambleton and Joseph E, 
Meyers, Io., and Thomas Thorp, Del.; from William 
Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 60. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED, 
Position as governness in private family, by a woman 
Friend who has had experience. Best references given. 
Address E. P. N., Box 115 Westerley, R. 1, until 
Ninth Mo, Ist. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the school by telephone. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


a 


Diep, on the 17th of Second Mo., 1886, Marra 
Corr, wife of Thomas C. Cope, in the 39th year of her 
age, a member of Guernsey Particular, and Flushing 
Monthly Meeting, Guernsey Co., Ohio. Through a 
long and suffering illness she often experienced much 
poverty of spirit, yet at times was made partaker of 
those seasons of refreshment which the world cannot 
give, or take away, saying at one time, “The presence 
of the dear Father, how sweet to my heart, yet we can- 
not expect it all the time.” As the close drew near, 
frequent were her petitions that her Heavenly Father 
would be pleased soon to take her home; and when 
told “These are the damps of death,” she — 
“ Sweet, how sweet.” She retained her faculties, an 
was able to give directions in regard to waiting upon 
her until within a few minutes of the close. 

——, Seventh Mo. 4th, 1886, at the residence of her 
husband, in Newfane, Niagara Co., N. Y., HANNAH 
N. Brecxon, wife of William Breckon, aged 71 years. 
For a number of years she had been prevented from 
attending meeting on account of poor health. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
Nos. 420 & 422 Walnut street. 





